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Exploration an* Hiscoberg. 

THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

At the last annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, held 
in London, June 22, 1903/ the greatest interest centered about 
the excavations at Gezer, carried on for the Fund under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister. Gezer is located at the modern 
"Tell Jezer, near the village of Abu Shushch, and four miles W. N. W. 
of 'Amwis, the ancient Nicopolis, to the right of the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem." 3 Sir Charles Wilson, in his address at the annual meet- 
ing, described some of the chief results of work on that mound. 

Gezer, like every ancient mound that represents ruins of cities or 
fortresses, soon revealed under the excavators' spade the presence of 
stratification of the debris of which it was composed. Beginning at 
the bottom or two lowest strata, it was found that the site was occupied 
by an aboriginal, non-Semitic race, of slight build and small stature — 
none exceeded 5 feet 7 inches, and most of them were under 5 feet 4 
inches. They lived in caves or in rude huts of mud and stone, and 
cremated their dead in a cave specially prepared for that purpose. 

The third stratum is easily and prominently different from the first 
two. The cave-dwellers are succeeded by a Semitic people of larger 
physique and more advanced civilization. They were 5 feet 7 inches 
to 5 feet 1 1 inches in height, and had well-developed skulls. They 
lived in houses of mud and stone, crowded together like those of a 
Palestine village, and surrounded them with walls. The peoples of 
this period buried their dead within the walls of their village, using the 
crematorium, and other rock excavations of their predecessors. Either 
their food-vessels or their fine bronze weapons were sometimes interred 
with their dead. In this stratum Mr. Macalister found a large number of 
scarabs and impressions of scarab-seals of the Egyptian Middle Empire. 
A fragment of an inscribed statue of the same period was also found. 
He also discovered a little bone needle-case containing a bronze 
needle; molds for casting arrow-heads; cylinders of Babylonian and 
Syrian origin ; a great number of terra-cotta plaques with figures of 
Ashtaroth in low relief — all broken as if some rite connected with the 

" Quarterly Statement, October, 1903. 

2 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, p. 164*. 
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goddess involved the fracture of her image. The pottery in the second 
and third strata is of a type common with that found in Lachish, which 
indicates the contemporaneousness of these strata, and the connection, 
tribal or racial, of the people whose remains appear here. There is 
also in the third stratum very clearly the influence of ^Egean art in 
much of the pottery. 

As we pass to the fourth stratum, or period still pre-Israelitish, in 
the mound, we find a bamah or "high place" — though its beginning 
may be discovered in strata still lower in the mound. In this fourth 
period it appears altered and enlarged and distinct. It is nowamega- 
lithic structure standing in a court, or fyaram, which has a well-defined 
floor of limestone chips. This "megalithic structure consists of a 
group of monoliths from 5 feet 5 inches to 10 feet 9 inches high, 
aligned in a gentle curve of which the chord is nearly north and south. 
West of the north end of the alignment, and evidently belonging to 
the scheme of the 'high place,' is a circular structure, 13 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, consisting of a rude wall, now about 6 feet high, in which 
there is no opening. Within the precincts of the ' high place ' was 
found the skull of a man, of different race from that of the occupiers, 
whose head must have been intentionally deposited in the temple of 
the town divinity." We might compare this circumstance with that of 
David who brought the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 17 : 54), 
possibly to deposit or bury at some shrine. 

The fifth and sixth strata are by far the most interesting to students 
of the Old Testament, for they represent the occupation of Gezer by 
the Israelites. The town destroyed by the father-in-law of Solomon, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, is represented by the fifth stratum. Here we 
find private houses, for the first time encroaching on the precincts of 
the " high place." Remains of iron, and lamp-and-bowl deposits 
under the foundations of the houses appear in this stratum. The 
transitional character of the pottery from pre-Israelite to Jewish times 
is clearly evident. Bronze is a common metal, though flint is still in 
use. Another discovery of great importance was made in this stratum. 
Under or in the walls of ordinary houses were found the bones of 
infants — apparently pointing to some foundation rites in which there 
was infant sacrifice. This is confirmed by the excavations of the Ger- 
mans at Taanach, where Dr. Sellin found the bones of both infants 
and adults in or under the foundations of the houses. Mr. Macalister 
concludes from his own discoveries that the lamp-and-bowl foundation 
rites may have been adapted from the Canaanites, and that infant 
remains were the result of sacrifice either by Canaanites living among 
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the Israelites, or by the peoples of Gezer of the period just before the 
capture of the city by Pharaoh of Egypt, when it does not appear to 
have been in the possession of the Jews. Infant sacrifice is condemned 
by the prophets of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C, but is not 
mentioned by those of the eighth. 

The sixth stratum is assigned with certainty to the period of the 
Jewish monarchy. It contained jar-handles with "royal stamps." 
bearing the inscription " to the king," in old Hebrew characters. 
Lamp-and-bowl deposits are also found. The precincts of the " high 
place " are encroached upon by private houses. Jewish types of pot- 
tery and iron are abundant, though bronze and flint weapons have not 
entirely disappeared. The flint weapons are of an inferior workman- 
ship. There was also found a bronze statuette of Osiris, with remains 
of gilding; a bronze statuette of Ashtoreth Karnaim, or horned 
Astarte, a very perfect image of the goddess — the horns seeming to 
represent those of rams rather than the crescent moon ; a saucer bearing 
a legible, but scarcely intelligible, group of old Hebrew characters. 

The sixth stratum represents the city as confined to the western 
half of the mound. Mr. Macalister sees in this an indication that 
Solomon in rebuilding Gezer restricted the area, and made it a fortified 
post. Before the close of this sixth period the " high place " lost most, 
if not all, of its sanctity — possibly due to the reforms of Josiah. 

The seventh stratum gives us the remains of the Syro-Egyptian 
period. In this epoch the country was occupied by the followers of 
Alexander the Great, and the Maccabseans. There is a distinct break 
between this and the sixth stratum. Here we find no more lamp-and- 
bowl deposits, and no flint instruments. Iron is in common use, and 
bronze is used merely for ornaments. There is no trace of worship in 
connection with the " high place." The construction of the houses 
and the types of pottery are similar to those found in the Ptolemaic 
town of Marisa (Tell Sandajjannah). Some of the special things found 
here are : an Egyptian inscription of the fourth century B. C; a Greek 
inscription which appears to have belonged to a votive offering dedi- 
cated to Hercules ; Rhodian jar-handles, saucers, ointment bottles, and 
imported Greek bowls. Mr. Macalister thinks he finds the work of 
Simon Maccabaeus in the destruction of some of the stones at the north 
end of the megalithic monument at the " high place." He was said to 
have purified the places polluted by the idols, and to have " cast out 
all the pollutions (of Gezer)," and to have placed such men there as 
would keep the law. 

Ira Maurice Price. 



